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Kussian program, and it was stated that all the works 
of living German and Austrian composers would be 
banished for the future. This was to propitiate popu- 
lar sentiment. "The patriotic feelings of the enormous 
audience," we were assured, had to be considered, and 
any German music might provoke such manifestations 
as would embarrass the police. A writer in one of the 
newspapers ventures the ironical comment that "it 
would be interesting to know whether it is also high 
treason in Germany now to be caught reading Shake- 
speare and Milton 'f 

On August 5, this was a war on England's part for 
the neutrality of Belgium, the rights of small nations, 
and the sanctity of treaties. The suggestion of any 
sordid or selfish consideration was anathema. A fort- 
night later, Belgian neutrality claims less space in the 
newspapers than the capture of German markets. 
"World Trade War" is the caption for a column in a 
leading Liberal newspaper this morning, and essen- 
tially the same appears in the other papers. "Millions 
to be Won," "Plans for Conquest of German Markets," 
"British Traders' Opportunity to Capture Commerce" — 
such are the bristling headlines. "No such goldeu 
chance has ever been offered to British industry and 
commerce as is afforded by the conditions arising from 
the present European war," proclaims the British Em- 
pire Industrial League, and it gloats over the chances 
for Britain's capture of the £532,000,000 annual volume 
of export trade till yesterday in the hands of "our most 
unscrupulous competitors." One writer urges the an^ 
nihilation not only of Germany's navy, but of her entire 
mercantile fleet as well. If this were done, "England 
would have such a booming trade as we have never 
before dreamed of." Even the Colonial Secretary and 
the Foreign Secretary and the board of trade are co- 
operating officially to collect and circulate the data 
which will rouse English traders to the good fortune 
offered them by Germany's misfortune. "The complete 
paralysis of Germany's export trade which has followed 
the sweeping of the seas by the British navy," says the 
Daily News, the organ of Liberalism, "has presented 
our traders with a wonderful opportunity, and they are 
grimly alive to the situation." 

One cannot help wondering how all this will read in 
"selfish, envious, and bigoted" Berlin. Will she 
"grimly" venture the suspicion that the eloquent and 
mighty altruism of a fortnight ago was not the domi- 
nant thing in the British compound? She could, like 
everybody else, make too sweeping deductions from 
things like these. They do not represent in any sense 
the majority or dominant sentiment of the English 
public today. But, as we see in every war, these are the 
sentiments which rapidly develop as the war itself de- 
velops, until public opinion in the warring nations be- 
comes inebriate and selfishness and passion entirely 
usurp the throne. 

London, August 20. 

* ♦ * 

Book Reviews. 

The Balkan Wars. 1912-1913. The Stafford Little 

lectures at Princeton University for 1914. By 

Jacob Gould Schurman. Princeton University 

Press, 1914. 144 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 

President Schurman is unusually well qualified to re- 



port on the attitude of the governments concerned in 
the wars, because of the official position he held at 
Athens during that period. The first section of the 
book treats of Turkey and the Balkan States, and con- 
tains a historical account of Turkey's rise and subse- 
quent decline in power, the story of the oppression of 
tiie Slavonic population of the Balkan peninsula, the 
Greek ecclesiastical domination of the Slavs, the causes 
of the first Balkan war, and the reasons which led 
Greece to cast her lot -with Servia and Bulgaria in- 
stead of allying herself with Turkey. The second part 
is concerned with the war between the allies, their rival 
ambitions and animosities, and the other causes which 
contributed to the outbreak of hostilities between them. 
Dr. Schurman lays emphasis on the conciliatory spirit 
of the Greeks, especially of the Prime Minister and the 
King, and maintains that the war of the allies was not 
provoked by Greece. The treatise is clear, concise, and 
accurate, and deserves to be read by all who wish to un- 
derstand the situation that led to the two Balkan wars. 

The Last Shot. By Frederick Palmer. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York: 1914. 517 pages. 
Price, $1.35 net; postage extra. 

This story by Frederick Palmer, who for twenty years 
as war correspondent has known more of war than most 
men, is somewhat difficult to interpret. The book rings 
with the author's own personal experiences. As a writer 
of battles, sieges, victories, and defeats he is as supreme 
in his idealism as in the actual war which he has de- 
picted. The first impression of the reader is that the 
story is artificial, and indeed continues to be. The con- 
flicts in the story make one as disgusted with the whole 
irrational business of war as if reading of actual battles 
being fought. The defeated general could not face the 
disgrace, and took his own life— "The Last Shot" — 
giving the title to the story. The author closes with a 
complicated exposition of the uselessness and ruinous- 
ness of annexation of territory, of indemnities, etc. He 
allows the use of armaments only as an international 
police force, and clearly points out that the only solu- 
tion is to make humanity feel such a revolt against the 
awful war curse that men will refuse to leave their 
homes, and will demand that the settlement of disputes 
be left to statesmen. 

Asia at the Door. By K. K. Kawakami. New York : 
Fleming H. Bevell Co., 1914. 269 pages. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

The list of excellent treatises on the vital question of 
American-Japanese relations is rapidly growing. To 
his former volume on "American-Japanese Eelations" 
Mr. Kawakami has now added another scholarly discus- 
sion of the Japanese question in Continental United 
States, Hawaii, and Canada. The author has been so 
long in America that he writes with a complete under- 
standing of the viewpoint of this country as well as of 
his own. He endeavors, by presentation of actual con- 
ditions, to correct the groundless fears and misappre- 
hensions that exist in the minds of many. He writes 
in a friendly and fair spirit. His command of the 
English language is remarkable, his style facile and 
charming, while at the same time logical, judicial, and 
convincing. Some of the titles of the chapters are most 
suggestive: "The Meeting of Two Worlds," "Mutual 
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Disillusionment," "They are Taking Our Farms," 
"Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water," "In the 
Melting-pot of the Races," and the like. Incidentally 
there is an interesting discussion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and in many paragraphs the writer expresses his 
peace-loving tendencies and hatred of war. The pro- 
logue, by Dr. Doremus Scudder, of Honolulu, and the 
epilogue, by Dr. H. W. Mabie, are valuable additions to 
the book by two of the ablest American specialists in the 
problems connected with Japanese immigration. 

The War Traders. By George H. Perris. London: 
National Peace Council. 1914. 168 pp. Price, 
one shilling, paper; two shillings, cloth. 

This book is enlarged from a pamphlet of the same 
title published in July, 1913, by Mr. Perris. It is an 
enlightening investigation of the history and methods 
of the great armament trusts which furnish most of the 
armament material to the governments. Some of the 
chapters bear striking and appropriate titles : "The Big 
Twelve," "The Gun-Runners," "The Navy Fashion 
Shop," "The Dreadnought Era," "The Armor-Plate 
Ring." Mr. Perris shows how firmly these vast com- 
bines are entrenched in the ruling classes; how they 
command the skill and knowledge supposed to be the 
sole possession of the Government; how they build for 
any and all purchasers, playing on the fear of each gov- 
ernment, using patriotism as a cloak to veil their pur- 
pose, which is — profit. It is a trenchant presentation 
of the real situation. 

The New Patriotism. A Study in Social Obliga- 
tions. By C. Ernest Fayle. London: 1914. 80 
pp. Cloth. Price, one shilling. 

Mr. Fayle has made an interesting study of patriot- 
ism, its origin and history and its present status. His 
thesis is that the new conception of international rela- 
tions does not involve any necessary decrease of national 
sentiment, but only an enlarged and changed form of 
expressing this patriotic feeling. Many thinking men 
today reject utterly the old idea of patriotism, because 
it is so bound up with the military idea that to abandon 
the one means to east aside the other also. In early 
social development the military form of patriotism was 
inevitable; but as it no longer represents vital needs, it 
must find other expression if it is to be preserved 
and made useful. "The appeal of the New Patriot- 
ism ... to expend upon the betterment of social 
life, . . . upon the composing of internal differ- 
ences, upon the promotion of the economic, social, intel- 
lectual, and moral well-being of the people, upon the 
building up of a national life, sane, vital, and vigorous, 
all the devotion, the determination and energy which 
has in the past been poured out upon the battlefield." 

Prize Orations of the Intercollegiate Peace As- 
sociation. Edited by Prof. Stephen F. Weston. 
Boston^ World Peace Foundation. 1914. 185 pp. 
Postpaid, 75 cents. 

Professor Weston has collected in one volume the fif- 
teen peace orations which have won national prizes since 
the intercollegiate oratorical competitions were com- 
menced in 1906. There is also included the Pugsley 



prize essay of 1913. A detailed history of the origin 
and work of the Intercollegiate Peace Association by 
Professor Weston precedes the essays, while there is a 
foreword by President Chas. F. Thwing. The book is 
dedicated to the Misses Seabury, whose interest and gen- 
erosity have made possible such a large part of the work 
accomplished by the association. The book will be of 
interest to students planning to enter the contests. 

Eternal Peace and Other International Essays. 
By Immanuel Kant. Translated by W. Hastie. 
Introduction by Edwin D. Mead. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1914. 179 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

Four of Kant's famous essays, as translated by W. 
Hastie, of Edinburgh, have been reprinted in this vol- 
ume: "The Natural Principle of the Political Order," 
"The Principles of Political Right," "The Principle of 
Progress," "Eternal Peace." There is also a chapter 
containing selected paragraphs on public law from his 
"Metaphysics of Morals." In a 20-page introduction, 
Mr. Mead gives valuable historical data, and interprets 
the Kantian philosophy as applied to modern interna- 
tional relations. He terms Kant the "prophet of world 
organization for peace with justice under law." 

The State. Its History and Development Viewed 
Sociologically. By Franz Oppenheimer. Author- 
ized translation by J. M. Gitterman. Indianapolis : 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1914. 302 pp. Price, 
$1.25 net. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, professor of political economy at 
the University of Berlin, Germany, published this work 
in German in 1908. It has already been translated 
into five languages. The author takes up successively 
the theories of the State and its genesis, the development 
of the primitive feudal state, the maritime, feudal, and 
constitutional state, and the tendency of this develop- 
ment. As a fundamental thesis, Dr. Oppenheimer 
postulates the origin and essence of the State to be the 
subjugation of one group of men by another, the object 
being the economic exploitation of those subjugated. 
People, not abstract wealth, are the units of political 
economy. History is the record of the contest between 
two methods of obtaining means of development — the 
political, or seizure ; the economic, or labor. From the 
former has resulted the State. As the economic means 
gains control, the political disappears, and hence ulti- 
mately the exploitation of one class by another will dis- 
appear ; there will be neither classes nor class interests. 
The future progress of the nation will be in the direc- 
tion pointed out by liberal socialism. A society will be 
established that is free from all monopolistic tendencies. 
In the coming "freeman's citizenship" there will be no 
State, but only "society" guided by self-government. 
The 'last remnant of the right of war is doubtless the 
last unique obstacle in the pathway of humanity ; . . . 
the development of economics is on its way to destroy 
it." "This has been the path of suffering and of salva- 
tion of humanity, . . . from war to peace, from 
the hostile splitting up of the hordes to the peaceful 
unity of mankind, from brutality to humanity, from the 
exploiting state of robbery to the freeman's citizen- 
ship." 



